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"Tue science of Prognostic Astronomy having 
been more cultivated in Europe during the last 
twenty years than it had been for a century 
preceding, the number of its admirers has, of 
course, been increased. The city of Paris 
alone is'supposed to contain no less than ten 


thousand professors; and even in England, 


many hundreds are to be found within the bills 
of mortality, besides those scattered i in the pro- 
vinces. — 


FTN philosophers have argued very elo- 
quently against the dissemination of this sci- 
ence; but, unless they could stifle human pas- 
sions; unless they could endow all minds with 
strength sufficient to approve nothing but what 
is reasonable and true; to discriminate between 


the professor and the pretender, ignorant and 


credulous people must be daily imposed upon, 
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and those arguments have hitherto been of lit- 
tle or no avail in remedying the evil. 


It therefore seems there is but one mode of 
removing, or freeing from its absurdities, a 
science growing so much into repute among a 
certain class of people, and that is, by a more 
extensive and satisfactory investigation through 
the mediumof the press, the omnipotent regula- 
tor of public opinion; which, with all the disad- 
vantages it labours under, is still the great 
bulwark of British virtue; and which, in this 
only, of all other European countries, is really 
free. It is open to all kinds of discussion; 
through it men of the most opposite opinions 
become known to each other; and from the 
collision of their arguments, conviction, har- 
mony, and improvement spring, There is no 
vice so elevated, no absurdity so latent, but 
what shrinks, and dreads annihilation from its 
power; no laudable invention, no gradation 
from good to better, either in the physical or 
moral world, but what is indebted to the press 
for its exaltation and its usefulness. Through 
this sacr ed medium, even now, intellectual and 
divine lights spread amongst all nations and i in 
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all tongues. Through it, hand in hand with the 
glorious beam of education, which is now com- 
missioned to illumine the cot of poverty, the: 
veriest son of indigence i is instructed to adore 
his God : nay, even the unenlightened inha- 
bitant of countries the most remote from civil- 
ization, now, perhaps, in the hour of dismay 
and death, pressing his Bible to his heart, 
breathes a prayer for the prosperity of that 
country, whose precious gift has taught him to 
draw his consolations from another and a 
better world." 


Availing ourselves of this inestimable li- 
berty of the press; viewing with concern the 
extension of error, and seeing no other probable 
way of arresting.its progress ; after many and 
long deliberations, we venture our ** MoNTHLY 
CORRESPONDENT” before the Public Tribunal; 
its name implying that it is principally intended 
as a vehicle for the opinions of men of genius 
and experience, superior to our own, which 
we shall think cheaply purchased with all the 
expense and pains our work has cost us. Fully 
aware of our own incompetency to decide on 
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matters that appear to be scarcely within the 
level of the highest mortal understandings, we 
have hesitated at the task ; yet, with becoming 
boldness, shall not be afraid to publish from 
time to time all such disquisitions and exempli- 
fications for investigating this science as may 
conduce to the great moral end proposed. 


Some of us have been informed, by men 
whose talents the world, as well as ourselves, 
have long known and admired, of the boldness 
of our design ; of the impossibility of carrying 
such an undertaking into effect, without incur- 
ring the disapprobation of many of our fellow- 
labourers in the world of literature. We have 
been told of the silent shaking of the friendly 
head ; of the look composed of grief and pity, 
that wounds far more deeply than the united 
sneers of folly, insolence, and scorn together. 
We have been told how little chance we have 
of obtaining the elucidations of those scientific 
minds that alone can give our work the stamp 
of respectability ; they having generally treated 
our leading subject as too ridiculous to be 
worth a second thought; to which we answer— 
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We conceive the importance of any attempt 
that tends to clear the source of any doctrine 
practised and believed by a large portion of 
society, as deserving to be acknowledged ; par- 
ticularly if a considerable part of that society 
be composed of a sex, who, while scattering 
roses in our path, more acutely feel the dis- 
appointments, the sorrows, and the sufferings 
of life. In fact, whatever doctrine the smallest 
part of a community sanctions and gives cre- 
dence to, will gradually extend its circumfe- 
rence; and the more it is involved in obscurity, - 
or, what is worse, in error, of the more general 
consequence it must become ; the crime (or to 
soften it, say folly), therefore, in men of abi- 
lity is, not in any attempt to enlighten and to 
purify, but in their contemptuous silence. Will 
it not be allowed that the most sublime human 
capacity has its boundary affixed? Who is 
there, then, seeing ** through every link of 
nature's chain," her omnipotent Maker has 
created a predisposing cause for each effect, 
that can, with reason entirely on his side, ut- 
_terly condemn and disbelieve a science, the 
»hale intention of which is to. explore those 
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causes. Besides, it brings down to us from 
the earliest periods, the names of men known 
to be fully as great in the knowledge of other 
arts; whose writings, though in some parts 
superstitious and uncouth as the times in which 
they appeared, evince minds equally capacious 
with any now existing; that is, allowing for 
the progress of society in refinement and expe- 
rience. 


If we are not now justified, we really know 
not how to strengthen our argument. If we 
have failed to convince our best friends, those 
whose good opinions are dear to us, we can 
make no appeal to their feelings. Let them be 
assured that we attempt nothing, but in the most 
firm consciousness of the rectitude of our inten- 
tions: instead then of silent and deploring cen- 
sure, let them contribute their parts cheerfully to 
assist an undertaking begun on such a basis; 
which in the various field of science, thus hum- 
bly opened, may be easily done; and if the 
gratitude of hearts whose faith and affection 
have long been tried can increase the glow of 
mind arising. from having contributed to make 
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society wiser and better, ours will be offered 
fully and freely. 


Should our undertaking experience the dis- 
approbation of one scientific and real patriotic 
mind, we hope his opinion will be conveyed 
with candour ; for the reprehension of the wise 
` is ever salutary, and will be received with be- 
coming reverence. It is the silence only of 
such we fear, as in that case the impression that 
our pages are beneath their writings would 
hurt and humble us. The sneers and the rail- 
ing of insolence arid folly we do not dread; and 
while we shall deem it our duty to admit the 
queries, to enlighten the understandings, and 
to do all in our power to alleviate the sorrows 
of those who really seek for knowledge and 
relief; we shall repel all applications arising 
from curiosity, unless they should carry marks 
of ability sufficient to entitle them to consi- 
deration. 


LONDON, 
Slet Dec. 1818. 
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INTRODUCTORY LINES. 


Ir in an age, though rude, and unrefin'd, 
Some glow of genius mark'd the inquiring mind; 
If times succeeding, "midst the letter'd gloom, 
Trac'd there the beams of Athens and of Rome, 
While from the superstitious shades of yore, 

Science, emerging, gilds the mystic lore, 
Not only starry systems brings to view 
For admiration, but instruction too; 
Truth rises rob'd in beauty and delight, 
Urania smiles, and spreads the heavenly light ! 

What wonder then that we a science scan, 
Which, tracing Nature, analyzes man ; 
Whether we view him plac'd in joy or wo; 
Whether trace Earth, or search her deeps below ; 
Whether we contemplate the glorious Sun, 
The circling Planets, or the changeful Moon ; 
Whether the elements in mildest form, 
Or in the horrors of the roaring storm ; 
In all, the Almighty Architect we mark, 
Clear, though mysterious, luminous, though dark ! 
If contemplation of the stars invite 
The mind to adoration and delight ; 
Shall then the knowledge of their powers and laws 
Fail to give pleasure, and deserve applause ? 

NO. I. c 
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Does not conviction in our mind arise, 

Bright as the Sun that glads the orient skies ? 

Is not of Providence the firm belief 

Source of our joy, and sunshine in our grief ? 
When we survey yon circling orbs on high, 

Say, do they only grace the spangled sky ? 

Have they no influence, no functions given 

To execute the awful will of Heaven? 

Is there no sympathy pervading all 

Between the Planets and this earthly ball ? 

No tactile intercourse from pole to pole 

Between the ambient and the human soul ? 

No link extended through the vast profound, 

Combining all above, below, around ? — 

First in the train the eventful Moon appears, 

Spouse of the Earth, and handmaid of the Spheres. 

Next Venus shines, dispersing influence sweet 

With genial joys, with nature’s balm replete. 

Mercury next, rarely seen, delights to play 

Amidst the effulgence of the Solar ray. 

Next smiles the Sun, magnificently bright, 

Lord of the heavenly host, and source of light. 

Above his sphere, fierce Mars revolves and shows 

His ireful aspect that destructive glows, 

Clad in gross atmosphere, of lurid hue. 

Beyond, majestic, rises to our view, 

While four satellites around him move 

In azure robes, the friendly star of Jove. 

Beyond his sphere, remote from solar ray, 

Moves Saturn *, spreading sorrow and dismay ; 


* This planet, when viewed througlr a good telescope, makes a more 
remarkable appearance than any of the other celestial wanderers. Galileo 
first discovered his uncommon shape, which he thought to be like two 
globes, one on each side a larger one. Having viewed him for two years, 
he was surprised to see him become quite round without these appendages, 
and then afterwards to assume them as before. These adjoining globes 
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Seven + drin moons de the slow anderes on, 
Girt with the glories of a radiant zone. 


were what are now called the ansæ of his ring, thé true shape of which was 
discovered by Huygens, about forty years after Galileo. From the disco- 
veries made by him and other astronomers, it appears that this planet is 
surrounded by a broad thin ring, the edge of which reflects little or none 
of the sun's light to us; but the planes of the ring reflect the light in the 
same manner that the planet itself does ; and, if we suppose the diameter 
of Saturn to be divided into three equal parts, the diameter of the ring is 
about seven of those parts. The ring is detached from the body.of Saturn 
in such a manner that the distance between the innermost part of the ring 
and the body is equal to its breadth. Both the outward and inward ring 
of the rim is projected into an ellipse, more or less oblong, according to 
the different degrees of obliquity with which itis viewed. Sometimes the 
eye of the observer is in the plane of the ring, and then it becomes invi- 
sible, either because the outward edge is not fitted to reflect the sun's 
light, or because it is too thin to be seen at such a distance, As the plane 
of the ring keeps always parallel to itself, it disappears twice in every revo- 
lution of the planet: that is, once in about fifteen years, and he sometimes 
appears quite round for nine months together. Atother times, the distance 
between the body of the planet and the ring is very perceptible, so much 
so, that a star has been seen through the opening. When Saturn appears 
round, if our eye be in the plane of the ring, it will seem as a dark line 
across the middleof the planet's disk, and if the eye be elevated about the 
plane of the ring, a shadowy belt will be visible, which is caused by the 
shadow of the ring, as well as by the interposition of part of it between the 
eye and the planet. 

The shadow of the ring is broadest when the sun is most elevated, but 
its obscure parts appear broadest when the eye is most elevated above the 
plane of it. When it seems to be double, the ring next the body of the 
planet appears brightest ; when the ring appears of an elliptical form, the 
parts about the ends of the largest axis are called ansæ, as has been men- 
tioned. These, a little before and after the disappearing of the ring, are of 
unequal magnitude; the largest ansa is longer visible before the planet's 
round phase, and it appears again sooner than the other. On the Ist of Oct. 
1114, the largest ansa was on the east side, and on the 19th on the west 
side of the disk of the planet, which makes it probable that the ring has a 
rotation round an axis. Dr. Herschel has shewn that it revolves in its 
own plane in about 104 hours. The observations of this great philoso- 
pher have added greatly to our knowledge of Saturn’s ring. According to 
him there is one single, dark, considerable broad belt or zone, which he bas 
constantly found on the north side of the ring. As this dark belt is sub- 
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Beyond moves Herschel f; man decrepid grows 
Ere his vast round the distant traveller goes. 


ject to no change whatever, it is probably owing to some permauent con- 
struction of the surface of the ring, this construction cannot be owing to 
the shadow of a chain of mountains, since it is visible all round on the 
ring, for there could be no shade at the ends of the ring. A similar argu- 
ment will apply against the opinion of very extended caverns, It is pretty 
evident that this dark zone is contained between two concentric circles, for 
all the phenomena correspond with tbe projection of such a zone. The 
nature of the ring Dr. Herschel thinks no less solid than that of Saturn 
itself, and it is observed to cast a strong shadow upon the planet. The 
light of the ring is also generally brighter than that of the planet; for the 
ring appears sufficiently bright when the telescope affurds scarcely light 
enough for Saturn. The Doctor concludes, that the edge of the ring is not 
flat, but spherical, or spheroidical. The dimensions of the ring, or of the 


two rings, Dr. Herschel has given as follows : 
j Miles. 


` Inner diameter of the smaller ring ............ 146,845 
Outside diameter of ditto .................... 184,393 
Inner diameter of the larger ring ............ 190,248 
Outside diameter of ditto tarots 004/889 
Breadth of the inner ring H 20, 000 
Breadth of the outer ring ............ Tee 7,200 
Breadth of tbe vacant space or dark zone . .. 92,889 


The conjectures relative to the nature of this ring have been various ; 
some persons have imagined that the diameter of this planet was once : 
equal to the present diameter of the outward ring, and that it was hollow; 
the present body being contained within tlie former surface, in some such 
a manner as a kernel is contained within its shell. They suppose, that in 
consequence of some coneussion, or other cause, the outer shell fell down to 
the inner body, aud left only the ring at the greater distance from the 
centre. This conjecture is in some measure corroborated by the consi- 
deration that both the planet and its ring performed their rotations about 
the same common axis, and in very nearly the same titne. Dr. Herschel, 
from the observations he made on the planet, concludes in the following 
words: ** Jt does not appear to me that there is sufficient ground for ad- 
mitting the ring of Saturn to be of a very changeable nature, and I guess 
that its phenomena will hereafter be so fully explained as to reconcile 
all observations. In the mean time, we must withhold a final judgment 
ol its construction, till we can have more observations. Its division into 
£wo very unequal parts can admit of no doubt.” | 
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Those other wonders in the immense profound, 
Or in the Zodiac, or beyond its bound, 


The diameters of Saturn are not equal; they are probably in the pro- 
portion of about eleven to ten. This furm compared with that of Jupiter, 
leads one to conclude that Saturn turns rapidly round bis shorter axis, and 
that the ring moves in the plane of his equator. Huygens observed five 
belts upon this planet uearly parallel to the equator. 

T Tbe orbits of all these satellites, except the fiftb, are nearly in the 
same plane, which makes an angle with the plane of Saturn's orbit of 
about 31°, and by reason of their being inclined at such large angles, 
they cannot pass across their primary, or behind it, with respect to the 
earth, except when very near their node; so that eclipses of them happen 
much less frequently than of the satellites of Jupiter. 

Till the time of Dr. Herschel, five satellites only were known, as con- 
nected with this planet; tbis astronomer, in the years 1787 and 1188, 
discovered two others. These are nearer to Saturn than any of the other 
five ; but to prevent confusion, they were nominated the sixth and seventh 
satellites, The fifth satellite has been observed to turn once round its axis, 
exactly in the time in which it revolves round Saturn ; and in this respect 
it resembles our moun. Much more will be said of Lans planet in the 
MENTOR STELLARUM. 

+ This planet entirely escaped the attention and notice of ancient 
astronomers. It was observed as a small star by Flamstead, Mayer, 
and Le Mounier ; but Dr. Herschel discovered its motion, and ascertained 
it to bea planet. Like Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, it moves: from west to 
east round the sun. The duration of its sidereal revolution is 30,659 days, 
ot about S$ years. Its motion, which is nearly in the plane of the ecliptic, 

begins to be retrograde before and after opposition, when the planet is 
1033 from the Sun; its retrograde motion continues 131 days, and the are 
of retrogradation amounts to rather more than 34°. If we judge of the 
distance of this planet by the slowness of its motions, it ought to be at the 
very confines of the planetary system. 

The apparent magnitude of this planet is so small that it can seldom 
be seen with the naked eye. It is accompanied by six satellites. Its 
mean distance from the sun is about 1,800,000,000 miles. Its diameter is 
44.times larger than that of the Earth, being more than 35,000 English 
miles. When seen from the Earth, its apparent diameter, or the angle 
which it subtends at the eye, is 3” 32". As the distance of this planet 
from the Sun is twice as great as that of Saturn, its disk will appear four 
times smaller, and is but little the object of notice, except with those who 
possess good instruments. When, however, the sky is very serene and 
clear, it may be found with the naked eye; and it appears a star of the 
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The amazing host of countless stars appears, 
Groups of vast worlds, and suns to other spheres. 


sixth magnitude, with. a bluish white light, and a brilliancy between that 

of Venus and the Moon ; but with a power of 200 or 300, the disk is visi- 

ble, and very well defined. 

The want of light, arising from the great distance of this planet from 
the Sun, is supplied by six satellites, all of which were discovered by Dr. 
Herschel. The first satellite revolves round its primary in 5d. 21b. 95m. ; 
the second, in 8d. 17b.; the third, in 10d. 23h. ; the fourth, in 13d. 11h; 
the fifth in 38d. Ih. 49m. ; and the sixth requires to complete its revo- 
lution nearly 108 days. The second and fourth of these satellites were 
discovered an the 11th of January, 1787. The other four were discovered 
in 1790, and 1794 ; bat their distances and periodic times, though set down 
above; are not so accurately ascertained as the other two. It is a remark- 
able circumstance, however, that all the six satellites move in a retro- 
grade direction, and in orbits lying in or nearly the same plane, and almost 

perpendicular to the ecliptic. La Place imagines that the first five satellites | 
of the Georgian planet may be retained in their orbits by the action of the 
equator, and the sixth by theaction of the interior satellites; and hence he 
concludes, that this planet revolves about an axis very little inclined to the 
ecliptic, and that the time of its diurnal rotation cannot be much less than 
that of Jupiter and Saturn. 

The additions to our astronomical knowledge made by the discovery of 
this noble planet, and the other four smaller planetary bodies, hereafter 
described, as moving between Mars and Jupiter, do not merely present us 
with a few insulated facts similar to those with which we were formerly ac- 
quainted. ‘ They exhibit to us,“ says Mr. Brewster, new and unexpect- 
ed phenomena, which destroy that harmony in the solar system which ap- 
peared in the magnitudes and distances of the planets, aud in the form and 
position of the orbits. The eix planets which were formerly supposed to 
compose our system, were placed, excepting in the case of Mars and Jupi- 
ter, at somewhat regular distances from tbe Sun: they all moved from 
west to east, and at such intervals as to prevent any extraordinary derange- 
ments which might arise from their mutual action. Their magnitudes too, 
with the exception of Saturn, increased with their distance from the centre 
of thesystem; and the eccentricity, as well as the inclination of their orbits, 
was comparatively small. In the system, as it is now understood and deli- 
neated by the most accurate observers, we find four very small planets be- 
tween the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, placed at nearly the same distance 
from the Sun, and moving in very concentric orbits, wbich interseet each 
other, and are greatly inclined to the plane ef the ecliptic. The satellites 
of the Georgian planet, likewise, move almost at right angles te the plane. 
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Immortal Sage! O for thy mighty soul 
Ptolomy! to whom science did unroll 
With richest knowledge stored her page sublime, 
Grac'd with the approving smiles of Truth and Time. 
Ah! vain the wish ; yet not, perhaps, in vain 
The noble ardour that aspires to gain 
Knowledge, that bids the mental beam to shine 
With reason's radiance, and with truth divine: 
Knowledge, by which the soul, inspir'd and aw ‘dy 
Best comprehends an omnipresent God. 
Knowledge, which opes the eternal cause of things 
Heaven's beauteous plan, and Nature's hidden springs. 
Knowledge, the most admir'd, when understood 
Most glorious object of the wise and good :— 
Knowledge, which shews, united in man's frame 
An earthly portion, an etherial flame ; 
This the frail body, that the immortal soul 
Subjected to the element's control. 
The watery this and the terrene compose, 
That with the fiery and the airy glows. 
Hence the four reigning humours, hence we scan 
The many-colour'd character of man, 
Trace his component elements, and see 
Why here they harmonize, there disagree ; 
Why health here spreads her roseate smiles, and there 
Diseases’ fierce relentless fiends appear ; 
Why here we view him rude and unrefin d, 
There deck’d with graces of the heart and mind ; 
Why here of peace enamour’d, life’s soft charms, 
There fond of glory midst the din of arms; 
Why here with sensibility endu’d, 
Humanely sad, in generous woes embru’d.; - 


of the orbit; and, what is still more surprising, the direction of their mo- 
tion is opposite to that in which all the other planets and planetary bodies, 
whether primary or secondary, circulate round their respective centres." 
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Why there devoid of charitable mind . 
That blesses, dignifies, endears mankind ; 
And why (Oh such his imperfections here !) 
His virtues intermix'd with vice appear ; 
Why love and hatred, hope and .fear combin'd, 
Form the strange picture of his various mind ; 
Now rash, now prudent, nows evere, now mild ; 
Though rude, sagacious ; though inform'd, a child ;. 
Though haughty, humble; vengeful, yet benign ; 
Blended appear the mortal and divine. 
Though such the ambient's influence on man, 
"Tis Heaven, .not fate, directs the amazing plan. 
Nor think, because the elements conspire 
To cherish or extinguish vital fire ; 
Because they tend to scatter sunshine round, 
Or wrap the gloomy soul in night profound, 
That all our efforts ineffectual prove, 
Reason's blest light, and virtue's heavenly love; 
That though disease oft baffles all control, 
Which or afflicts the body or the soul. 
Yet oft fate yields her formidable rod 
To art celestial, and the Delian god. 
"That though too strong oft proves the tide of fate, 
Yet virtue best relieves affliction's weight ; 
That though our state nor health nor honours grace, 
Yet Heaven some good ordains to fill their place. 
Some bliss denied the affluent and the great, 
Visits the wise and good in humble state : 
And, as the seasons turn the varying scene 
From warmth to cold, from stormy to serene, 
So changeful man is pre-ordain’d to know 
In due succession happiness and wo; 
And though subjected to the starry train, 
The soul on reason’s throne asserts her reign : 
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And though whole hosts her glorious power oppose, 
By virtue shielded smiles at all her foes ; 
Unsullied conscience soothes her latest breath, 
And heaven receives her from thearms of death. 


— 
ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


We naturally observe the beginnings and ends of years and 
months, and other settled portions of time; we note the 
occurrences which take place as these intervals elapse; and 
we do this wisely and beneficially, although we can tell but 
little of time in itsdif. Yet metaphysicians are tempted to 
speculate on its nature ; while astronomers, and other men 
of science, define it in its relations to the various subjects 
which they investigate. God only hath true immortality or 
eternity; that is to say, ** Continuance, in which there grows 
no difference by the addition of Hereafter unto Now;" where- 
as other creatures, how noble soever they may be in their 
nature or their tendencies, have, by reason of their continus 
ance, the time of their former continuance lengthened, and 
the tinie of their subsequent continuance (at least in the pre- 
sent state of being) shortened. 

Hence the importance of regarding time in its perpetual 
current, and hence the most obvious-of its definitions, as it 
has been very accurately expressed by Hooker, in the follow- 
ing terms: Time, considered in itself, is but the flux of 
that very instant wherein the motion of the heaven began ; 
being coupled with other things, it is the quantity of theit 
continuance measured by the distance of two instants. As 
the time of @ man is the man’s continuance from the instant 
of his first breath, till the instant of his last gasp.”—Thus 
time serves for the measure of other things, while itself is mea- 
sured by means of motion and number. It is not, however, an 
effect of motion, nor is it a result of number; for it would be 
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easy to conceive of time, though motion and number were 
not. Time, regarded as the quantity of continuance, may as 
well be imagined in reference to a single thing at rest, as to a 
multitude in motion. ee however, is necessary to mea- 
sure and compare the portions of duration; for to say accu- 
rately how long or how short the continuance of a thing may 
be, without a reference to motion, were impossible. Thus 
the motion of the sand in a glass has served to mark the 
hour; of the shadow on a dial, to mark the returns of noon, or 
the measure of a day; that of the moon to define a lunation 
or month; and that of the sun through the ecliptic to fix the 
terms of the year. And thus much may suffice to say of time 
in relation to the present subject; for nbre on time in gene- 
ral, we refer to the Pantologists and Lexicographers. 

In the time of Numa Pompilius, the month of January, 
which was then, as well as now, the first in the year, com- 
menced at the winter solstice, or the time when the Sun 
entered Capricorn ; with us, at the present period, January 
commences ten days after the Sun's apparent ingress into that 
sign ; of course the days are not now at the shortest, but have 
lengthened about four minutes since the shortest day. Taking 
intervals of ten days through the month, the times of the Sun 
rising and setting, at London, will be 

Saturday, Ist. Sunrise 8h. 5m. Sun set Sh. 55m. 
Tuesday, 11th. — — Fh. 56m. — 4h. Am. 
Friday, 21st. — Th. 44m — 4h. 16m. 


Equation of Time.—This is the adjustment of the dif- 
ference of time, as shewn by a well-regulated clock and a true 
sun-dial. A good clock measures that equable time which the 
rotation of the earth on its axis exhibits; whereas the dial 
measures time by the apparent motion of the sun, which from 
a cause, hereafterto be explained, is subject to variation : equal, 
or true time, is measured by an accurate clock ; apparent time 
by the dial. To find true time, we must a or subtract, as the 
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case may require ; a certain number of minutes or seconds to 
apparent time, which is marked by the dial. The following 
table will show what is to be added for every fifth day of the 
tbe month of January : 

Saturday, Jan. Ist. to the time on the dial, add 3m. 48sec. 


Thursday, — 6th. — — — — Gm. 5sec. 
Tuesday, lith  — — — — 8m. Ilsec. 
Sunday, l6th. | — — — — 10m. S3sec. 
Friday, 21st. — — — — llm. 87sec. 
Wednesday, 26th. — — — —  .]2m. 53sec. 
Monday, Sls. | — — — — 138m. 48sec. 


That is, when it is 12 o'clock on the dial it must on the 
Ist of January be 3m. 48sec. after 12 by the clock, which 
is true time. The Sun will enter Aquarius on the 20th day, 
at S4m. past 2 o'clock in the afternoon. 

The Moon will be in the full on Thursday, the 6th day, 
at 8m. past 7 in the morning; and the ensuing New Moon 
will occur on Friday, the 21st day, at 13m. past 2 in the morn- 
ing. The times of the Moon's rising for the first 5 days after 
she is in the full, will be as follows: viz. 

Jan. 7th, Sh. 44m. P.M. - Jan. Sth, 7h. Om. P.M. 
Jan. 9th, Sh. 14m. P. M. — Jan. 10th, 9h. 27m. P. M. 
Jan. 11th, 10h. 40m. P. M. 

They who travel at night, will do well to bear in mind, 
that this luminary gives no useful light till nearly an hour 
after she has arisen. 

There will be a solar eclipse on the 21st day; that is, 
at the time of the New Moon; but it will not be visible in 
England, 

On the Ist day of this month the Moon will eclipse the. 
star marked , ceti, in astronomical catalogues. The immer- 
sion will occur at 17m. past 9 in the evening, when the star 
will be 114’ north of theMoon's centre, and the emersion at 
12m. past 10, the star being then 9 north of the centre of 
that luminary. | 

D2 
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Another star, namely, (IH, will be eclipsed by the 
Moon on the 6th day. "The immersion will take place at 
41m, past 2 in the morning, the emersion at 15m. past 3; 
in both cases the star will be about 14’ north of the Moon's 
centre. | 
The Moon will likewise eclipse a third star, viz. 2 £ ceti 
onthe 28th. The time of immersion will be 31m. past 8 
o'clock in the evening, that of emersion 32m. past 9 ; in the 
former case the star will be 65 in the latter 7’ south of the 
Moon’s centre. 
Mercury will appear at his greatest elongation from the 
Sun on the 2d day, and Saturn will be in conjunction with 
that luminary on the 12th. | 
The astronomical observer may be informed, that eclipses 
of Jupiter's first satellite will be visible at the 8 times, 
viz. the immersions on the 
2d day at 12m. past 6 in the morning. 
3d — 40 — 12 — evening. 
]lth — 33 — 2 — morning. 
ISth — 27 — 5 — morning. 
)9th — 55 — 10 — evening. 
25th — 20 — 6 — morning. 
26th — 47 — 7 — evening. 


OF COMETS. 


Comets are a class of celestial bodies which appear occa- 
sionally in the heavens, They exhibit no visible or well-de- 
fined disk, but shine with a pale and cloudy light, accompa- 
nied with a tail, or train, turned from the sun. They are found 
in every part of the heavens, moving in all directions. When 
examined through a good telescope, a comet may be said to 
resemble a mass of aqueous vapours, encircling an opaque’ 
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nucleus of different degrees of darkness in different Comets, 
though sometimes no nucleus can be seen. As the Comet 
advances towards the Sun, its faint and nebulous light be- 
comes more brilliant, and its luminous train gradually in- 
creases in length.—When it reaches its perihelion, the inten- 
sity of its light, and the length of its tail, reach their maxi-. 
mum, and sometimes it shines with all the splendour of the 
planet Venus. During its passage from the perihelion, it is 
shorn from its splendour; it gradually resumes its nebulous 
appearance, and its tail decreases in magnitude, till it reaches 
such a distance from the earth that the attenuated light of thé 
Sun, which it reflects, ceases to reach the eye. Traversing 
unseen by man, the remote portion of its orbit, the Comet 
wheels its ethereal course far beyond the time of the solar 
system. What region it there visits, or upon what destination it 
is sent, we are wholly ignorant. After a lapse of years, we per- 
ceive it again returning to our system, and tracing a portion 
of the same orbit round the Sun which it had formerly de- 
scribed. | 

Hevel:us observed of the Comet in 1661, that its body 
was of a yellowish colour, bright and conspicuous, but with- 
out any glittering light. In the middle was a dense ruddy 
nucleus, almost equal to Jupiter's, encompassed with a much 
fainter, thinner matter. It changed its appearance almost 
every day. On the 5th of February, the nucleus was some-. 
what bigger and brighter, of a gold coleur, butits light was 
more dusky than the rest of the stars; it appeared also to. be 
divided into a pumber of parts. On the following day the 
nucleus still appeared, though less than before. One of them 
on the left side, of the lower part ef the disk, appeared to be 
denser and brighter than the rest; its body was round, and 
representing a little lucid star, the nuclei still encompassed. 
with another. kind of matter. February, 10th, the nuclei were 
mere okacure and confused, but brighter at top, than at the bot- 
tom. Qu the 1th, the head was, diminished, bath in magni- 
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tude and brilliancy ; and on the 28th its matter seemed much 
dispersed, and no distinct nucleus at all appearing. 

Wigelius gives an account of another which he saw 
through a telescope in the year 1664. He observed th 
Moon and a little cloud, illuminated by the Sun at the 
same time, and distinctly saw that the Moon appeared of a 
continued luminous surface; but the Comet was very dif- 
ferent, being perfectly like a little cloud, enlightened by the 
Sun’s beams. 

Comets also are, to appearance, surrounded with atmo- 
spheres of a prodigious size, often rising ten times higher than 
the nucleus. They have sometimes been seen with different 
phas:s, like the Moon. : 

Dr. Long describes the appearance of a Comet to the 
naked eye in the following manner :—** The head appears 
sometimes like a: cloudy star; sometimes it shines with a 
dull light like that of the planet Saturn; sometimes they 
have been seen to exceed stars of the first magnitude ; some 
have surpassed Jupiter, and even Venus, in brilliancy, and 
to have cast a shadow, as Venus sometimes does.“ 

There are three Comets, which have been much cele- 
brated, viz. those which appeared in 1680, 1744, and 1759. 
The Comet of 1680 was remarkable for its near approach to 
the Sun; so near, that in its perihelion it was not above a 
third part of the diameter of that luminary from the surface 
thereof. Its great heat, in that position, was computed to be 
2000 times hotter than an iron at its white heat ; of course it 
must have been entirely dissipated, if it had been any other 
than a fixed and a solid body. It must also have retained its 
heat an immense time; for a globe of iron, of an inch in 
diameter, exposed to the open air, scarcely loses its heat in 
less than an hour; but a larger globe will retain its heat 
longer in proportion to its diameter, because the surface at 
which it grows cold varies in thát proportion less than the 
quantity of hot matter. Therefore, a globe of red hot iron, 
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as big as our Earth, would searcely cool in 50,000 years. 
The period of this Comet has been calculated at 575 years; 
and, if the computation be accurate, it will not return to the 
vicinity of the Earth till about the year 2225. This Comet, 
at its greatest distance, is about eleven thousand two hundred 
millions of miles from the Sun, and at its least distance it is 
no more than 49,000 miles. In that part of its orbit which 
was nearest the Sun, it was computed to move at the rate of 
880,000 miles in an hour. 

Dr. Halley, who saw the Comet which appeared in 1682, 
says, That there are many things which make me believe 
that the Comet which Appian saw in the year 1531, was the 
same with that which Keplerand Longiomontanus more accu- 
rately described in the year 1607, and which I myself have 
seen return, and observed in 1682. All the elements agree, 
and nothing seems to contradict this opinion, except the ine- 
quality of the periodic revolutions; which inequality is not 
so great, but that it may be owing to physical causes. For 
the motion of Saturn is so disturbed by the rest of the planets, 
especially Jupiter, that the periodic time of that planet is un- 
certain for some ‘whole days together. How much more, 
therefore, will a Comet be subject to like errors, which rises, 
perhaps, four times higher than Saturn, and whose velocity, 
though increased but very little, would be sufficient to 
change its orbit from an ellipse to a parabola! and I am the 
more confirmed in my opinion of its being the same; for, in 
the year 1456, in the summer time, a Comet was seen passing 
retrograde between the Earth and the Sun, much after the 
“me manner, which, though nobody made observations upon 
it, yet, from its period and manner of transit, I cannot think 
different from those 1 have just mentioned; and since looking 
over the history of Comets, I find, at an equal interval of time, 
a Comet to have been seen about Easter, in the year 1305, 
which is another double period of 151 years before the former. 
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Hence I think I may venture to foretel that it will return 
again in 1753.” 

Dr. Halley computed the effect of Jupiter upon this 
Comet in 1682, and found that it would increase its periodic 
time above a year; in consequence of which, he predicted its | 
return at the end of the year 1758, or the beginning of 1759. 
M. Clairault computed the effects of both Saturn and Jupi- 
ter, and found that the former would retard its return in the 
last period 100 days, and the latter 511 days ; and he deter- 
mined the time when the Comet would come to its perihelion 
to be on the 15th of April, 1759, observing, however, that he 
might erra month, from neglecting small quantities in the 
eomputation. The Comet did pass the perihelion on the 18th 
of March, within thirty-three days of the time computed. Now 
if Dr. Halley meant the time of its passing the perihelion, and 
we had 100 days for the action of Saturn, which he did not 
take into the calculation, it will bring it very near to the 
time in which it passed the perihelion, and prove his compu- 
tation of the effect of Jupiter to have been accurate.* But if 
he meant the time when the Comet would first. appear, his 
prediction was accurate; for it was first seen on December 
14th ; 1758, Dr. Halley, therefore had the glory first to fore- 
tel the return of a Comet; and the event answered, in a re- 
markable manner, his prediction. He further observed, that 
the action of Jupiter, in the descent of the Comet towards its 
perihelion in 1682, would tend to increase the inclination of 
its orbit ; and, accordingly, the inclination in 1682 was found 
to be greater by twenty-two than it was in the year 1607. 

Dr. Halley suspected that the Comet in 1680, was the 
same that appeared in 1106, 531, and also in the year 44, be- 
fore the Christian era. He also conjectured, that the Comet 
observed by Appian in 1532 was the same as that observed by 
Hevelius in 1661;.if so, its period was 129 years, and it 
ought to have been returned in 1789, but it did not appear, 
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though astronomers here, and on the Continent, were watch- 
ing its approach with great anxiety. 

From the beginning of our era to this time, it is probable, 
according to the best accounts, that there have appeared 500 
Comets. Before that time, above 100 others aré mentioned 
in history; but, perhaps, half of these, had they been accu~ 
rately observed, would not have proved Comets. When, how- 
ever, we consider that many others may not have appeared, 
. from being too near the Sun; from appearing in moonlight; 
from being in the other hemisphere; from being too small to 
be perceived ; or which may not have been recorded; it i$ 
reasonable to suppose that the whole number is much greater. 
It is, on the other hand, very likely, that of the Comets that 
have been recorded as seen, the same may have appeared 
several times, and therefore the number may be less than is 


' stated. 


Remarkable Comets appeared i in the years 1807, 1808. 
and 1811; of these we may, in a subsequent Number, give 
enlarged accounts. We shall only observe, 1. That of the 
ninety-eight Comets, whose elements have been observed and 
calculated previously to the year 1808, twenty-four have 
passed between the Sun and orbit of Mercury; thirty-two 
between the orbits of Mercury and Venus; twenty-one be« 
tween the orbits of Venus and the earth; sixteen between 
the orbits of the Earth and Mars; three between the orbits 
of Mars and Ceres; and one between those of Ceres and Ju- 
piter.—2. That thirty-two Comets have appeared between the 
months of April and September, and sixty-six between Sep- 
tember and April.—3. That the greatest part of the Comets 
have their perihelion nearest to their ascending nodes.—4. 
That fifty Comets move from west to east.—5. "That the orbits 
of the Comets are not confined to any particular region of the 
heavens, like the planets that have long been known, but 
seem to be inclined to every possible angle of the ecliptic. 


NO. I. x 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Correspondent. 


Dec. 24th, 1813. 


I presume from the nature of your proposed work, that all 
experiments and observations on Light and Colours will find 
a place in your useful publication ; the former from its rela- 
tion to the noble science of Astronomy, the latter for their 
utility in the arts and domestic occurrences of life. With the 
experiments of Newton and Herschel on this subject the 
public are well acquainted ; and latterly Dr. Brewster has 
made some valuable additions to our imperfect knowledge of 
this most intereresting matter. The labours of the latter 
gentleman have been detailed to the Royal Society during 
three successive Thursdays, and only terminated last night. 
Dr. Brewster, availing himself of Biot’s discovery of the po- 
larization of the rays of light, has pursued his experiments 
with thin plates of agate, by which, and Iceland spar, he 
repeatedly poralized and deporalized light ; he also discovered 
the poralizing, deporalizing, and what he calls the neutral 
axis of the agate, and the extraordinary effects respectively 
produced in the colours exhihited, particularly on the coloured 
rings, wavy pencils, and rainbow-like appearances. | 

I have made several experiments on the coloured con- 
centric rings, noticed by Newton, end latterly examined, with 
littlé success, by Herschel ; I have also repeated some of 
‘Dr. Brewster's experiments, with results somewhat different 
from them all. At present, other avocations prevent me from 
laying before you a detailed account of those appearances ; 
but one fact I shall here state, which may perhaps contribute 
to aid the researches of those who may wish to repeat such 
pleasing experiments. It is this—That in all experiments 
made either with lenses, pieces of ground or plate glass, or 
agate, the colours of the rings and the pencils of rays always 
depended, or were modulated by the thickness of the ma- 
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terial refracting the light. This fact has not yet been noticed 
by any philosopher with whom J am acquainted ; and it will, 
I doubt not, when more extensively examined, prove of some 
advantage to opticians, not merely in making microscopes, 
but also telescopes, and all kinds of optical instruments. It 
appears, that we are yet very inadequately acquainted with the 
effects of diaphanous bodies in refracting light ; and that al- 
though the prism has long been a subject of admiration to the 
multitude, the analysis of light, so admirably commenced 
by Newton, has not improved a tittle during the whole of the 
last century. Should you think these remarks worthy a place 
in your work, you will oblige a friend to every useful and 


scientific undertaking. Yours, &c. 
P. P. P. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Correspondent, 


SIR, 


A prospectus of your work having fallen into my hands, I 
am happy to express my approbation of the manner in which 
you have stepped forward with a publication that seems cal- 
culated to dispense at once information to the student, and 
to open a channel for the professors of this sublime art, to 
display the power of the stars over every principal aetion of 
human existence. 
Should you insert this nativity, you will have my future 
correspondence, 
Tam, Sir, 
With best wishes for your success, 
Your very humble servant, 
LONDON, MERCURIUS, 
Nov. 20th 1813. | | 
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Just entering life, this little stranger ey'd 
The scene of trouble, lik'd it nut, and dy'd. 


W. R. Puer: Natus, 


Born Marcu 8th. 


AT Noon 1799. 


This Nativity is a most striking and indubitable proof of 
sidereal influx, and. the baneful effects which will always 
be found to arise from similar positions. Here the Sun ‘is 
lord of fife, angular, and severely afflieted by the malefic 
square of Saturn in the world, who is cardinaity and angue 
larly posited in a situatión ‘so as to restrict existence to a 
moment. Jupiter, WhO roles-the Sun's Place, is bodily with 
the lessér infort&ne, ‘while ‘the latter also disposes of the 
Moon. Under such an evil combination of planetary rays, 
with neither of the benefics to assist, as is ‘the’ case here, it 
is impossible but that death should occur within the period 
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— ——— ———— — — uns mme . mmm names ame À anes — 


— | — 


III 36 44| 4n36| 3’ 56 17 1| 5 n 1015 s 19| 750028 144/168 620 x 58000 s 
12 35 47| 4 $9| 3 37/13 25) 5 10/17 1807 52028 52/16 48/22 8/22 11 
13 34 49| 5 223 1926 24 5601s 29) 7 53/28 59017 30023 17/24 12 
14 33 49, 5 453 1 857] 4 96118 44) 7 55/29  7|i8 19124 27/26 10 
15 32 476 8/2 44/22 12] 3 42/17 597 56/29 14118 54/25 36/28 6 
16 31 43| 6 30| 2 26) 52249] 2 44116 11] 7 5799 22019 36/26 46) 0% 1 
17 30 38) 6 53} 2 919 52| 1 34/18 93] 7 58/29 30120 18/27 55|1 54 
18 29 31| 7 15| 1 52 4X1S| 0 1719 41 7 59/29 38/21 0129 4/3 43 
19 28 23| 7 38) 1 85/9 6) 18 3|5 17|7 5929 46/21 42 011305 29 
20 27 128 0| 1 18) 4Y 11/2 20) 0 2918 029 55/22 923] 1 2217 12 

21 26 0/8 22) 1 219 23} 3 280 4 n 23 8 0 09 3l23 5] 2 31/8 51 

| 22 24 45| 8, 44| 0 46| 4033| 4 20] 8 5s]8 110 11/23 47/3 40/10 25 

13| 23 23 28,9 6 0 3019 31/4 54/12 54/8 1) Q 20/24 28/4 48/11 5 

8 
8 


——— 


144 24 22 10] 9 27/0 15,40 gis 8115 56 110 2925 10| 5 56113 2 
15] 25 20 50; 9 49) Oaft. 118 1815 317 55 110 38025 517 4/14 40 
16 26 19 2710 10) O 15) 185588 4 40/18 47] SR 100 47/26 326 8 12/15 56 
171 27 18 1110 311 0 3015 910 4 213 35] 8 110 57/27 1449 2017 7 


18} 28 16 34110 52| 0 44/27 57 3 14117 25] 8 1| 1 5127 55/10 28018 13 
(| 29 15 511 130 57 100 21 2 18115 27] 8 1] 1 15/28 36/11 35/19 13 
20 8 0 13 83/11 34] 1 11/22 30! 1 1612 50! 8 0|1 24/29 18112 42,20 8 
21 1 11 59/11 54] 1 924 41926 0 18/9 42; 8 O0! 1 34129 59/13 49,20 

22 2 10 23]12 14] 1 36116 1686 0n61] 6 12) 7 59} 1 43] 0140014 56/21 

3 8 8 45/12 34| 1 48/28 38 1 528 2 29) 7 59 1 58! 1 21/16 3/22 

24 4 7 512 54] 1 59 9 251] 2 48] 1s 207 59 2 3 2 217 1022 
2 5 5 23/13 14) 2 11,21 43] 3 37 5 71 7 588 2 13] 2 43/18 16,23 
(5 6 3 40/13 338] 2 21 3m41|4 16/5 44| 7 57) 2 23) 3 24119 21/23 38 
27 7 1 54113 592] 2 31115 47) 4 45112 217 562 83l 4 5120 27/238 5 
28 8 O 714 11! 2 41128 1| 5 114 6117 55) 2 44 4 46/21 32,24 

29 8 58 18814 30] 2 50 101925 5 317 21 7 542 54] 5 27/22 38024 R 
BO 9 56 2Ejl4 48| 2 5823 O 4 50|18 2717 53 3 41 6 #823 43/24 


THE GEORGIAN, OR NEW PLANET. 


— oa 


llth 21st 


— — — 


ame 22 37 22 16 On 18 


18 | 18s 14 


Astronomical Tables. 33 
MAY 1812. 


h. W | gs] O's | B's ys| os | Q's 
laut. | latit. | latit. | latit. D'latit. [dlectin.]declin lein ddeclin. 


5210 5 0 4412 53/0 35 23 28/22 496 20118 49 
52] 0 6 O 4712 5'"7|1s 9/22 23/28 26/23 25/26 12/16 14 
52 0 60 49) 2 57 2 39/24 24/23 24R3 49/25 4° 

520 710 51/2 651! 3 34/22 25/3 20/24 7/24 59 


oo | Se — | ee fee Fee. ——— — —— — — 


. Q's ©'s [Clock] C's | (s | Ys Y's | g's| Q’s 
longitude. | leclin.|4tt. O longit | tatit. [declin.|iongit.|longit.|lougit.| longit | longit. 


—1— ——— D — À — —— . -e—— mem. | =. — Qna —— 


9 6/1 5vp41| 4°n23/'8s 58 


25 3 14118 37 8 4:118 29) 7 3 257 380/45 5:123 
49.3 211 2% 312 48/17 1 49/3 36/8 11/26 57/23 
0| 3 27115 36) 1 43114 SILT 47/3 4718 51/28 1123 
17| 3 33/29 28] 0 811 10) 7 4603 5819 382/79 522 


— À mene À — . — . —— — . — [| eee — 


34| 3 3801336400 0s 4447 67 444 9010 13| 095 9/22 
5163 42028 1111 582 3217 42 4 20010 53] 1 13/91 
113 46012757 3 5| 2n16| 7 4004 31/01 84 2 16ſ21 
23 3 5027 5314 16 59/7 380 4 42112 14] 3 19/20 
89 3 52128510 4 401 1607 350 4 54/12 55! 4 21[»0 
55| 3 55/27 42 4 5914 48/7 3315 5/13 35) 5 24119 
10} 3 5601211664 59/17 207 8115 16114 16| 6 2719 
25 3 51126 9114 40118 45) 7 2805 28014 56! 7 2918 
39| 3 580108812 4 6118 59] 7 26) 5 39/15 31! 8 30/17 
54| 3 58123 28 s 18118 1017 2315 51116 17[9 8117 
8| 3 57160172 2316 2517 2116 316 58010 3116 52 
21| 3 5618 4511 21113 560 77 1816 15/17 38011 32116 25 
35| 3 54| 0954] o 18110 5517 1516 27118 18012 3516 2 
48| 3 5212 51|0546| 7 2717 1216 39118 58013 35115 43 
0| 3 49124 4i] 1 4613 4417 916 51119 ssli4 382115 27 
0 12 21 13] 3 46! 6-2 99! 2 4210: 6/7 617 3/20 18015 31/15 15 
1 959 25| 3 42118 2013 31] 3- 57: 7 7 1520 58116 2915 8 
2 184 36| 3 38] OMIT] 4 1107 40| 7 1 2721 38017 27115D 5 
359 48| 3 33112 2314 4olll 1 6 7 3922 18018 925115 6 
4 2 42 581 3 27/24 4014 57114 916 7 5222 58019 23115 12 


5 01421 93 2277 915 016 36/8 8 4/23 38/20 20/15 22 
5 57 44721 19 3 15/19 5014 48018 17) 6 8 17124 18921 15115 37 
6 55 14/21 29) 3 9 2Wp49! 4 921119 5/6 8 29/24 58/22 14115 56 
7 52 43/21 3813 Wis 4713 41118 52] 6 8 42/25 38023 8116 20 
8 50 12/21 480 2 539 2) 2 47117 38] 6 36/8 54/26 18024 8116 48 
9 47 39/21 56| 2 45/12 229 1 441:5 2416 3319 726 58/24 55017 20 


Latitude. 


llth 21st. Ist llth 91st Ist lith 
on 18 | on 18 |17 s 56 17 s 51 


pete, 


21° 27 [21 2| on18 


34 | Astronomical Fables. 
JUNE 1812. 


8 , , 


latit, | latit. [declin.|declin.|declin.ldeclin. 


M s| g's 
latit. | latit. 


|| 3M 7 On51| On 7| On54| 2n31|.3 s49|29 s 27/93 n 15124 n 20193 n 34113 n 31 


D node. 


1 2 480 5110 #0 55|2 173 21:2 28023 10l24 92992 1215 1 
13] 2 29 0 51/0 80 57}1 50/2 422 3023  4|lg4 18/90 3917 32 
19 2 90 50 0 90 591° 13} 1 40/22 3102 57|24 619 
25 1 500 500 91 / 0 2710 30022 33022 49/23 47 17 
M O's Clock 8 's [ D's| h's| Y's| d's| Q's| Y's 


latit. |declin.| longit.|longit.| longit.| longit.| longit. 


0 n 34/12 s 17| Gve29| 98820027 137125 54 
2| 1149 3222 13| 2 21/10X 0| 0s39| 8 926| 6 201 9 39198 1726 40016 33 
3| 12 39 58022 2 1824 411 51/4 416 229 45/28 57127 3919 17 
4| 13 37 2322 271 2 8 8y 201 2 57 0n85| 6 18|9 5899 3698 240 9 
5| 14,34 48/23 34 1 58:2 473 5305 1616 140 10 088169 15|21 


5| 15 32 11722 40 1 47} 78200 4 3419 3916 Iolo 56| OQ 6/21 
()| 16 29 85/22 1 36/21 55|4 57113 2916 cho 35| 0 56|22 5 
8] 17 26 58 1 25} 61125, 5 116 2116 210 15} 1 46/23 5 

9| 18 24 19/22 1 MRO 4:| 4 46/8 935 5811 54 2 35/25 

0| 19 21 4123 1 249541) 4 1419 95 54h) 34| 3 23/26 
11| 20 19 223 0 5018 18/3 9818 4715 soli 13| 4 

12} 91 16 99|23 0 38} 16230} 2 32117 2915 46l11 

13| 22 13 41/93 O 2514 19,1 3015 715 anti 32; 5 39| 00 I 

23 10 59/23 O 13/26 4710 25/12 1315 37he 

15} 24 8 17/23 Obef.0| 81958} On40| 8 50} 5 33h12 51} 7 

16} 25 5 33123 O 13/20 57) 1 42/5 10/5 98|92 7 317 48 4 17 
M| 26 2 49 O 26| 24481 2 40| 1 19,5 24h2 10} 8 929 5 4 
18} 27 0 4 0 3914 38|3 30| 253315 20h13 0/8 50l9 

19| 27 57 18 0 51:6 394 1116 2115 15113 9 299 46|9 
90| .28 54 32 1 4) 8M33} 4 4119 55/5 1113 

(9| -29 51 45/23 1 1120 465 O13 95 713 48010 59/12 
22105 0 48 58 1 30 3213|5 4/15 505 2h13 2111 34/14 
23| 1461 1 43/15 55|4 5417 51|4 5el14 6/12 

294 243.2 1 56/98 53| 4 29018 59|4 54014 45012 41/17 
25 3 40 33/23 2 8]12Ww 7 3 4819 74 49014 3 22413 

26| 4 37 44/23 23| 2 21/25 -33| 2 55/18 1114 45ʃ14 3013 

25 34 563 21| 2 33) 9 11 1 50116 12 4 40ʃ15 42114 

©! 632 723 18] 2 45/92 5910 39113 15|4 3655 2114 3 
|29| 7 29 1923 15| 2 58) 6x55|05s36|9 39 4 31ʃ15 015 

30} 8 26 30/28 11| 3 9020 56! 1 49|5 16|4 27015 39/15 


Lo ngitude, | Latitude, 


DM lsi 
19 5510 n 18 


Declination. 


DM Ist} llth . 21st 
20 M 3| 20 14 


mm 


uth | gist IDM ist Lith Ast 


0 17 17 


— — — 


0 


17838 17 32] 17 27 


- 


- aMstronomical Tablet. 85 
JULY 1812. 


s | Q's 


M|Place of )’s} b's | 07's 
D| node. latit, | latit. 


S 


1| 1 TR 31} 0n50| on 10 
1 12; 0 49 0 10 
0 5310 490 11 

19 0 340 480 1 
0 15 0 4710 12 


1711 45/22 37½2 101 97h11 51719 34 
gel 1 21/22 3821 59120 3711 17016 


oo © 
or 
— 
— 
> 
[^v 
— 
E 
to 
t2 
t2 
— 
co 
to 
— 
— 
— 
t2 
or 
© 
t 


M (Qs O's [Clock 's] Dsi D's| b's] Y’s] Cs 's s 
D longitude. |declin.|bef. (| long:t.| latit. [deciin.|longit | longit.jlongit. lodi logit 


— . | ed Ge Cn tM 


10 20 55033 3 
n re 72 59/3 44) 3627) 4 35/8 21 3616 25 
12 15 20/22 54| 3 55/17 40|5  1|I2 18 15/16 41 
13 12 33/22 48] 6| 1050| 5 $815 31 | 5416 55/10 


14 9 47122 42 16115 53| 4 5617 48 33017 

15 7 H22 36 96129 44| 4 9719 ol: 12117 18 

16 4 15/22 29 139521} 3 4419 5 5117 27 

17 1 29/22 22 26 40| 2 4918 5 30117 34/19 
9 


17 58 44/22 15 54 99540 1 46116 


18 55 59/22 7 9199 99| 0 3913 28 8 48017 R 39023 34 
19 52 14/21 59 o n 2910 13 5 27017 
20 50 29021 51 16 55) 1 33] 6 36 517 
4| 21 47 44/21 4: 8 5312 33] 2 47 4417 
22 44 59/21 32 3 266 1s 2217 


mm —— —— ͤ ñ——ä ———— — — 


23 42 14/21 23 27122 360 4 100 4 5 117 
94 39 30/21 13 4 4318 35 39116 
25 36 46/21 2 47116 3415 411 57 18/16 
96 34 1/20 52 52128 5015 1214 50 56116 22 
27 31 17/20 40 5 6117 35016 
28 28 34/20 29 5 59/24 13/4 4418 3 ON 14h15 40h13 
29 25 51120 1716 1 724 4 619 0 5215 
2 0 23 9120 5|6 3/20 54|3 14/18 38 1 31114 50!16 
24 1 20 2719 53) 6 mv A3i Q OWT 2 10114 2218 
25 217 46119 40| 6 18 4510 57114 19 2 42813 51/20 
©} 315 5119 27 6| 23459] Os 21/10 45 3 7113 
2.4 12 2619 13 19} 1 3916 32 4 512 
əl 5 948119 0 5| iraj 2 50| 1 56 4 44012 
290 6 7 1018 46 A 3 50! 2 n 46 5 2211 
300 7 43418 31 A Ot$1e| 4 36| 7 16 6 110 58 
311 8 159/18 16 5914 92715 5011 20 6 39h0 


THE GEORGIAN, OR NEW PLANET. 


Longitude. Latitude. Declination. 


nth | Aist D M ist| 1ith | gist 


—— — | —M dM 


llth 91st D M 1st 


—— — — - 


19 M 40 19 2919 23 | On 17 


o` * 0 17 
F 2 


17823 | 17. 21| 17 19 


lf 


M D 1s: 
19 M 22 19 27 


Place of 
D's node. 


b's 


latit 


Astronomical Tables. 
AUGUST 1812. 


, 


Y's 


latit. 


8 "| G's | h’ 


latit. 


Qs 


, 
8 


Longitude. 


lith 


m Gt Qt Oo 


latit. |dechn.|l ngii. lo. git |longit. [lungit. lougit 


-J «3 Q0 © 


wo Que Dont pes bout — ped poet ines IND tO O GO 06 à 


tO NO fm mo 


s 


 — .— À — E —"—— À Q———M | eee QD eee | — —— 


1} 29 Q 53| 0n46| On13) In 7| 6s 53 
.T| 99 3410 45/0 1471 1 32 0s 18022 4221 
13; 29 1510 4410 14/1 T 4161 13/72 4321 
19} 28 56 0 43] 0 15) 1 T 25 2 19/22 44721 
28 3110 4210 16/1 106 5113 17/22 4520 
M O's ©’s | Clock} D's| D's} 's hs 
D | longitude. |declin.|bef. Oflongit 
IIQ 8 59 25l18n I 5° 56%8 827 5 s 15/14 n 42 
9 56 53117 46| 5 5212175 7/17 13) 2 1523 
3| 10 54 22h17 31|5 48/25 56) 4 42118 42) 2 15/23 
4| 11 51 Silt 15, 5 43) 99621) 4 119 72 12/3 
5| 19 49 23116 59] 5 38/22 3213 818 29/2 923 
6 18 46 55116 42) 5 32| 50229) 2 6116 520 2 6123 
T 14 44 29116 26 5 2518 1110 59/14 272 424 
8 15 42 5116 9/5 18] 0739! On O11 22 1/24 
©} 16 39 89/15 5i| 5 10/12 54|1 16[7 51 59/24 
10 17 37 16115 3445 224 59] 2 19] 4 dJ 1 56024 
11| 18 34 54115 16! 4 53) 6255! 3 1510 15) 1 52125 
12] 19 32 33/14 58! 4 43118 464 238 37] 1 54525 
13| 20 30 12114 40| 4 33| OM36) 4 3917 20| 1 50/25 
144 21 27 58114 22) 4 22112 3005 4110 46! 1 48/95 
15} 22 25 4514  3|4 11/24 S3v| 5 16118 48) 1 46 
(Qi 23 23 17113 44|3 59! 6147! 5 14116 17) 1 44/26 
17 24 21 1113 25 3 47119 18| 4 58118 5) 1 4296 
18| 25 18 4613 6/3 34| 2510 4 26/19 1) 1 4096 
19} 26 16 3212 46) 3 21115 25) 8 39118 56| 1 3926 
20| 27 14 19112 26| 3 729 2 39117 46) 1 87/26 
21] 28 12 8012 712 5213% 6! 1 27115 30) 1 36/1 
22| 99 9 580/11 46,2 3827 29 0 912 15| 1 34/27 
Cim o 1 49h11 26 2 22123x 715128 81 33027 
£[ 1 54211 6 2 7026 53) 2 29 3 Sill 3227 
25 2 337110 45) 1 50/1413 35| In 19 1 31/27 
260 3 1 33/10 24) 1 34/26 3| 4 280 6 32 1 30/28 
27 3 59 31110 3/1 17085] 5 210 20| 1 29028 
288 457 3119 421 O25 10,5 17113 57 1 928128 
col 5 55 8319 2110 42:90 8| 5 1206 4| 1 27/28 
6 53 37| 8 59/0 2/22 48] 4 50/18 96! 1 26128 
31] 7 51 438 8880 6 69510 4 13119 6 1 25/29 
THE GEORGIAN, OR NEW PLANET. 


Declination. 


Latitude. 
MD Ist} Hth Qist IMD Ist 
0n16| O 16] O 16] 17519 


lith 
17 21 


Qlst 


17 24 


Astronomical Tables. 33 
SEPTEMBER 1812. 
MIPlace of (‘| h's | M's | gs | 9's | B's | bs 


latit. | latit. | latit. | latit. | latit. | declin. 


— —. 


11. 0n41| 0n16| 1n10| 58 59| 4s 8122 s 46/20 n 35/13 n 36/18 n 45] 8 s 27 
7 0 41) 0 17] 1 #10) 5 10| 4 14/22 47/20 21112 16114 Of 2 29 
13 0 400 18 1 10) 4 20! 8 17/22 47/20 7110 53/14 0| OnsS8 
19 O 89; 0 19/1 10) 8 380| 1 27/22 48119 54| 9 2913 48] 4 19 


o 3s! 0 20! 1 10) 2 43| on 24/22 49/19 41/8 2h13 86 8 


— c— —— — qe | ee ees | eee, — See — OE ees —— —2— — — — — — 


M Cys Clock C’s | (s | ys ' s 8 
D declin. aft. O longit. | latit. | declin. | longit. | longit | longit. | longi3. | longit. 
1 8n16|0 12199p14| 35s 23/18 n 438| 1 V? 252985190275) 4| 2538/2977 6 
2 7 64/0 81, IQ 4 2 $9417 $3|1 25/29 31/7 43 58/28 59 
3 7 32 0 5014 40) 1 1915 11] 1 25/29 42/28 21 19/28 42 
4 7 10] 1 927 410 1112 200 1 25/29 54/8 59 3128 16 
5 6 48] 1 ?29,91]17| 0n56| 8 58] 1 25| ON 5029 37 8|27 45 
Q 6 25| 1 4921 22 2 oj5ő5 16|1! 25/0 17 3527 9 
7 6 3/2 9, 32-20 2 59! 1 24] 1 25/0 280 0 4126 29 
8 6 40|2 2915 13) 8 48| 2s29|1 26/0 40) 1 84125 43 
Q 5 18/2 4997 814 28) 6 16|1 26/0 51/2 6/24 51 
10 4 55 3 * 8M53! 4 56 9 47/1 27 1 2 2 39028 52 
11 4 323 8020 46/5 19/12 57] 1 27] 1 1318 1322 51 
12 4 93 51, 274605 14h15 35] 1 28] 1 244 47 48021 49 
O 8 46/4 1214 5865 317 360 1 280 1 85/4 24120 48 
14 8 23| 4 3327 25 4 37/18 49! 1 290 1 46) 5 2119 48 
15 3 0] 4 54.100512 3 57h19 8 1 30) 1 5605 58] 9 4118 49 
16 2 37| 5 1523 223 318 26/1 3112 7 86110 21117 51 
17 2 1415 36 62259 1 58/16 39] 1 32] 2 17 8116 58 
18 1 505 5721 8/0 43/18 49! 1 33/2 28 45/16 14 
19 1 2:16 18 59632 0837/10 3 1 834| 2 38 80/12 28/15 41 
9 1 4|6 39 20 23) 1 55|5 35] 1 360 2 48 12115 16 
M eee Se SR Le 
21 0 407 o 57293 7[0 41) 1 387) 2 58|9 46118 14 58 
22 O 17/7 2120 39] 4 6| 4n16| 1 393 8110 24/14 43/14 46 
2312 O 16 14| 0 8 6 7 42| 5044) 4 48| 8 55] 1 403 18/11 2015 3014D46 
24 0 80/8 320 386 5 912 57|1 42] 8 28011 40/16 1814 57 
25 0 5318 23] 51 7| 5 goje 5/1 44|S 3812 1817 715 21 
96 1 17|8 43119 13] 4 52/18 10]1 4613 47/12 57117 5515 58 
© 1 409 4 285588 4 18119 8 1 4818 57018 35/18 4516 38 
8 2 419 2316 9 3 831019 ol 1 514 614 13119 3717 21 
29 2 279 4399 312 34117 511 1 53} 4 16114 51/20 3018 18 
30 2 500/10 2116289] 1 31115 51] 1 55] 4 25/15 29/21 24119 23 


Longitude. Declination. 


DM ist 11th 2ist | DM ist D Mist] 11th 21st 
E RS 


19 M 53| 20 13 20 37 


17 2817 34117 41 


$8 Astronomical Tables. 
OCTOBER 1812. 


Q's | Q'ss 
Jatit. | latit. | latit. [declin. |declm. | declin. | declin. | declin. 


On 37| On 21| in 10| 1 3 57| 1n 93/24 s 30/19 n 28 5n10 
80/19 412 6 
51119 2s 1 


51/18 56 3| 7 54/6 25 

51118 48] 0 81] 5 57/10 40 

5 's | O's 

long. long. | long. 

O s 27/13 n 9| 1Vpss| 4094168 71220 2820733 
12|21 

728 8 

224 86 

7 

11 17126 53027 40 

14 14 


2 0 


14 


Ce K N 


Longitude. 


md Ist.] 11th | List 


U 


21 M sli: 86 22 10 


i 21st 
15 17 56 16 5 


Asironomical Fables. $9 
NOVEMBER 1812. 


b's | Y's | qs | 9s | Us 
in. | declin. | declin. | declin. | declis. 
n 1] On oj32s 5$118n40| 1815| 325015 s 12 
23| 6s 40122 5118 352 46/1 6h8 35 
41| 1 17122 5018 S1| 4 16| 15920|21 26 
5 


M Mace of C's b's Ms 
node. latit. | latit. | latit. | latit. 

1F 25 R 1| 0n33| On 26 

7| 24 42 0 33/0 27 

13| 24 22/0 82/0 28 
190 24 0 310 29 
25 93 440 81/0 31 


4| 1 48022 4918 Bols 45/3 5128 98 


3 


4] 2 11022 4818 307 126 2325 7 


u € Q^ | Clock| C's 


o's 228 
longitude. | declin. | aft. © | longit. : 


N $ 56 181452916 15| 94 Of 3n25| os 26| 3v956 Im) 8 8 ace AS MIS 


L) 
43} 10583915 7/16 15| 2M4 
s 


9 56 9614 48116 1520 49 4 6 4 1|8 19|6 p 52112 
4 36| 8 16| 7 1,25 59/14 : 
11 56 5315 926116 14114 34 4 54/11 207 39,27 615 59 
19 57 915 44116 1326 32 5 0/14 24 34 


8 E 13/17 


6| 13 57 2716 316 10} 8185] 4 5216 28) 8 6529 2019 9 
714 57 4616 20/16 4 381/18 32| 9 33| 022720 43 
(9! 1558 716 3816 2 8 57119 3510 11|1 85/22 17 
19| 16 58 30/16 5515 5715 31] 3 11/19. 8810 49| 2 43/23 51 
10] 17 58 5417 12/15 81/28 13| 9 15118 an 27| 3 51/25 25 
‘19 59 1917 29/15 saii ! 11116 44112 5) 4 59/26 58 
19 59 46/17 45/15 8724 320 1118 2 47112 43,6 728 81 
21 O 214/18 1/15 28) 83€14| 18101 9 85 4913 21/7 150 s 
22 0 4418 1715 19/22 22% 2 90/5 11 sis 59 8 24/1 st 
23 1 1418 83/15 8 93] 0 21 14 879 33,8 8 
24 1 47|8 48/14 58/21 4 13| 4n 36 5515 1510 43] 4 40 
25 22019 314 466 850 4 47|9 20 5716 5311 526 12 
26 2 55/19 17/14 3422 5 01s 3 5916 3118 27 43 
27 3 33,19 31/14 20| 7020 4 52/16 017 914 12|9 14 
28 4 919 45/14 | 4 25/18 50 117 4715 22110 45 
| — — — — —— —— 
21 99 4 49119 58/13 51| 69539 8 41119 37 5 489 918 2516 32012 1 
(0 o 5 30/20 1118 35/20 387 9 44119 319 317 4213 4 
33] 1 6 13020 24118 19) 402 4| 1 4117 3716 0 419 41,18 58015 1 
2 6 57/20 36018 44 0 34115 4 20 19 20 3/16 
3 7 43/20 49112 43/99 39| Onssii2 7 6 13|9R 490 5721 14½8 1 
4 83991 oje 24111856] 1 360 8 34, 6 9 421 3522 25/19 44 
5 9 19/21 11112 4/28 58| 2 34] 4 45|6 26 422 13,23 36/21 1 
6 10 10/21 2111 44| 6259] 3 94! 0 48) 6 3,22 51124 47|2? 40 
711 gli sei 237 4114  6|3s10|]6 39|9 323 2925 5804 7 
8 11 5421 4911 19 si|4 3667 oje aslo 124  7|27 19je5 34 
THE GEORGIAN, OR NEW PLANET. 
Longitude. Latitude. Declination. 

' 8 —= Pt ——À 

st \ith | 21st 1st 11th 21st 1$$ | 1th 21st 


emp] —— E E E) — — cE cn ace | —œ— mme — 
JEn 28 26 2 4 3|0n15 O 14 O 1418631516 95118 34 


m — 


+ 


40 Astronomical Tables. 
DECEMBER 1812. 


M|Place of ('s| b's | Y's | gs | 9's | B's | b's | s gs Q's 's 
node. latit. | latit. | latit. | latit. | latit. Coun gedin, declin. | declin. | declin. 


23 R 25| 0n31| On32 
23 6| 0 30] 0 33 


1 

1 11| 2 15/22 45118 36/10 1111 19/25 37 
22 471 0 30] 0 34|0 

0 

0 


2| 2 

o| 2 

912 68 1 40122 4s18 4211 22/18 38024 36 
22 280 0 29 0 36 7 2 
22 9} 0 29 0 37 5| 1 


O's ©’s | Clock | (C's | (5 | Qs g's | 9's o's 
D | longitude. | declin. | aft. © | longit. | latit. | declin. | longit. | longit. | longit. | longit. | longit. 


— — D — a— — — — 


Wf 9 12 51/21 s 51/10’ 38']11M 24| 4 n 55/10 s 35| 652 9Q 10024 5282126 7 59 
10 13 47/22 0/10 15/23 24] 5 1113 4716 59] 8 59/25 23029 32/28 24 
11 14 45/22 9|9 61| 57300 4 53/16 26 . 1| OM44k29 48 
12 15 43/22 17| 9 27117 44| 4 32/18 23 19| 8 56/26 8911 55/1/11 
13 16 43,22 259 2| OVP 8| 3 59/19 30 1718 712 32 


— . — — 


14 17 48,22 32| 8 36012 40) 8 12/19 40] 7 95] 8 59127 55] 4 1903 52 
15 18 44/22 39| 8 10/25 23} 2 15118 592! 7 32) 8 5028 325 38115 9 
16 19 46/22 45] 7 44) 817) 1 1117 4 101 6 43| 6 24 
17 20 48/22 51] 7 17/21 24] 0 214 921] 7 45) 8 44/29 4817 55] 7 36 
18 21 51/22 57| 6 49| 4X 45! 1s 9110 5117 52] 8 41] 0M261 9 78 45 


2 — — 


19 22 55/23 2 6 22018 24] 9 1716 42 
20 23 59/23 7 5 54] 272180 8 1912 6 
21 25 3/23 111 5 925116 37] 4 10| 241 
22 26 8123 151 4 54! 1t$10] 4 46| 7 25 19} 8 28| 2 57113 57112 39 
23 27 13/23 18] 4 927115 5515 311 4618 2618 241 3 85115 10/18 23 
28 18/23 2113 5s} 01475 115 26 
29 24/28 23| 3 99115 361 4 as|i8 5 
30 31/23 25] 2 59| 02514) 3 57/19 31 
81 38/23 26| 2 30014 3513 219 39 
32 45123 2712 ol28 81] 1 578 34 


7120 92115 1 
4521 15115 R 1 
33 53123 288 1 30129 110 47116 2719 817 S717 23022 92814 49 
35 92123 28 1 025 6 O n 23813 329 1517 526 : 1128 41/14 26 
36 11023 271 0 sol 7 46[ 1 solo 39 227 471 8 39/24 54018 51 
7 
7 


37 21128 26 O bef 020 7 2 811 6 149 29 42| 9 1726 7138 
38 81/28 925! 0 30] 2213] 8 250 2 159 37 371 9 54/27 21/12 8 


-—— — À — — pue um AD ALIS 


4 39 42/23 23] 1 0/14 9f 4) 81 1846] 9 44]7 31/10 32/28 34/11 3 
5 40 53/23 20) 1 30/26 0] 4 4115 42] 9 51) 7 25/11 10/29 479 49 
6 42 5/28 1:11 59] 72M52 5 19 2419 58] 7 19h11 47117 1) 8 28 
7 43 17/23 141 2 92919 475 912 4510 5) 7 13h12 25/2 147 5 
8 44 99/23 1) 2 580117515 3415 seo 127 7118 83 28] 6 45 
9 45 42428 (3 27114 5] 4 43/17 46110 19) 7 1[13 411 4 41] 4 28 


Longitude. 


11th 21st 


ist 11th 21st 


Dem con ua ——————— — 


18843 16 52 | 19 0 


1st 


24 M 40/25 16| 25 49 |0 n 14 14 


